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For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 
Mendelssohn's ‘‘Songs without Words.” 
It is generally known that MENDELSsonN, 

until his death, was considered the greatest living 

composer; and that as such he was, by a very 
large class, not only respected and admired, but 
almost worshipped. His genius, combined as it 


was with a most amiable character, could not but | 


gain him hosts of friends, who made it their de- 
light to sing his praise and promulgate his fame. 
Soon after his death, however, an opposition rose 
against him, which has increased in numbers and 
in strength up to this day. First, it was whis- 
pered that his genius was, after all, of no very 
high order, and that he owed his unlimited fame 
mainly to a certain clique of the “ old school,” 
who had lifted and carried him, till at last some 
openly declared that he was fortunate to die just 
then, since, had he lived longer, he would have 
found opportunity to meditate, like Scipio on the 
ruins of Africa, on the ruins of his fame. To 
speak more plainly, they endeavored to show that 
the want of creative power was sadly perceptible 
in his last works, and that, accordingly, he would 
have fallen more and more into mannerism. It 
is not the place here to reflect long on the cause 
and the result of this opposition. 

It would appear that both champions and op- 
ponents went too far in their zeal, more especially 
the former. The artist, as well as any man whose 
life is devoted to the progress of humanity, has 
good reason to exclaim in those famous words : 
“Only save me from my friends, my enemies I 
thall manage alone,” especially if the friends be- 
long to that class who have nothing but unbound- 
ed applause for their chosen master, and abuse, 
nothing but abuse, for all who dare to think and act 
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differently from him. There seems to be a cer- 
tain balance to be preserved in the praise or 
blame bestowed on public men ; we cannot lavish 
it all on one without taking at the same time from 
the rest. The sense of justice, which is so deeply 
rooted in man, will always watch that praise is 
dealt out fairly. When Mendelssohn was at the 
height of his artistic career, there were Rorert 
ScuuMANN and others, who also followed the 
course of true and high Art, though in a different 
direction; but they were little appreciated. A 
natural consequence was that their friends, few 
in number, rose up to challenge a more general 
acknowledgment to their just merits; in doing 
which they could not avoid coming in collision 
with the host of great an:t small admirers of 
Mendelssohn. Provoked by the vile attacks of 
the worshippers, they strove to find and expo-e 
the defects of the idol, more—as it must appear 
to every impartial observer—to annoy and punish 
these his vassals, than to disparage the master 
himself. Thus we have the sad spectacle of see- 
ing the memory of so marvellously gifted, so thor- 
oughly trained a composer as Felix Mendelssohn- 
Bartholdy, distorted. 

What he was, and what he did, let the many 
musicians and amateurs tell, who have been in- 
structed by his invaluable advice ; who have been 
inspired and stimulated by his great example, 
and, above all, who have been charmed and edi- 
fied by the many beautiful and incomparable 
tone-creations which he has given to the world. 
But whatever friends and foes may say, they 
agree in one point, namely, that his smaller com- 
positions, such as the songs for one or more voi- 
ces, many pieces for the piano-forte and other 
instruments, &¢., are most charming, and deserve 
to be highly recommended. The “ Songs with- 
out Words,” for piano-forte, especially are men- 
tioned as belonging to the fruits of his most in- 
spired muse, and are considered a new and very 
valuable addition to the literature of parlor mu- 
sic. To call attention to these anew is the object 
of this article. The seven books, containing forty- 
two songs, were long since republished in this 
city by O, Ditson & Co., in an elegant volume, 
and lie, we trust, on the piano-forte of every ac- 
complished player. But it is a question whether 
every person who possesses these pieces really 
knows what he has got in them; whether he is 
aware of their excellence and high beauty, as 
well as of the wholesome influence they exercise 
on taste and feeling. 

As may be expected from so thoroughly culti- 
vated an artist as Mendelssohn, there is in the 
whole collection of the “ Songs without Words” 
nothing that could be called paradoxical, taste- 
less, or worn out. On the other hand, it must be 
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admitted that in his works for the piano-forte in 
general he has but little, if at all, availed himself 
of the important enlargements in the technical 
treatment of that instrument, as displayed in the 
productions of his contemporaries, Chopin, Liszt, 
and Thalberg; much less has he himself made 
discoveries as to new and before unheard effects. 
Ilis style is that of the classical school, so called, 
of which IIlummel is generally named as the 
most prominent representative ; but Mendelssohn 
writes fuller and richer, more in accordance with 
the demands of his time. In the “ Songs with- 
out Words ” are so many fine and ingenious little 
traits of instrumentation, that one must acknowl- 
edge the fertility of his genius in this respect too ; 
and it seems as if it had been one of the conse- 
quences of his exceedingly pure and fine taste, 
to make him unduly despise that wealth and ful- 
ness of sound in which the piano composers of 
the present time are so fond of indulging, though 
not unfrequently to the degradation of the Art. 

But what gives the pieces in question, above 
all, an inestimable value, is the beautiful senti- 
ment which pervades each, and which they ex- 
press as strongly and decidedly as the language 
of tones is capable. As the title indicates, they 
are songs ; hence their force lies in the melodies. 
These are deep and touching, always peculiar 
and striking, which excludes, once for all, any 
thing that might be called a reminiscence. The 
accompaniments are tasteful, characteristic, and 
piano like. Melody and accompaniment form a 
whole, which shows the hand of the master every- 
where. This relates especially to those contained 
in the first six books. In the seventh book, a post- 
humous opus, there are some to the publication 
of which we have reason to believe Mendelssohn 
himself would never have given his consent. 
Two or three, however, in this book are likewise 
in his best vein. 

We shall now try to indicate briefly the senti- 
ment of the most prominent of these pieces, 
hoping that it may be a help to some players to 
understand and enjoy them better, and may re- 
mind others, who have neglected and forgotten 
them, of the wholesome influence which such 
simple, noble, and expressive music exercises. 

There are among the “ Songs without Words” 
many which in character and expression resem- 
ble each other so well that they may be reviewed 
in groups together. As the first group, then, let 
us mention the five which are written in E flat 
major. ‘The poet Schubert calls this key the key 
of love. And, indeed, these songs breathe a ten- 
derness, a sweetness, with a flavor of melancholy, 
which must warm and expand the heart of every 
person of sensibility. They bring back the time 
of youth and love, with every thing that fl 
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was sweet and dear to us, but which is now, alas! 
passed, never to return. 


** Ah, Mary, dear departed shade, 
Where is thy place of blissful rest ?”’ 


One might also call them evening-songs, especial- 
ly the three slow ones. 
«Once more the light of day is gone, 
And evening bells sound o’er the lawn.” 

In one of the latter, No. 1, Book VI., on the 
second page, you really hear the evening-bell 
with its measured strokes beating time to the 
solemn melody and its harp-like accompaniment. 

Of nearly the same character, only a little 
more cheerful, is another group, formed of the 
three in E major. We will call them Spring- 
Songs, a term which most appropriately might be 
applied to the second one, No. 8, Book IT. But 
all the three excite the feeling we experience 
when, after cold, grim Winter has taken his de- 
parture, the first golden days appear, the days of 
blossoms and flowers, of hope, and all that glad- 
dens the heart of man. As Uhland sings: 

“ The gentle breezes are blowing bright, 

They’re weaving and heaving day and night, 
And waking the buds and the blossoms. 

O sweet perfume! O magic strain ! 

Now, my poor heart, cease to complain, 

Now all, all will be better.” 

A peculiar group is formed by the three Vene- 
tian Gondola-Songs ( Venetianische Gondellieder). 
They are written in the minor mode. A deep, 
painful longing is expressed in the melody, while 
the accompaniment, in the undulating six-eight 
measure, conveys the idea of a boat rowed along: 

“ Our bark, love, is near; 

Now, now, while there hover 

Those clouds o’er the moon, 

’T will waft thee safe over 

Yon silent lagoon.” 
The first, No. 6, Book I., in G, is the smallest and 
least significant. To choose between the second, 
No. 6, Book IL, in F sharp, and the third, No. 5, 
Book V., in A, we consider difficult. Possibly 
the third finds more admirers, because it is more 
brilliant and grateful to the performer. Remark- 
able in this piece is the motive of two notes, in 
the interval of a fourth, by which the melody is 
preceded, and several times interrupted. It 
sounds like the signals of the gondoliers, or like 
any other mysterious voice which is heard in the 
stillness of a beautiful Italian moonlight night. 
But the second of these three singular songs, 
though it looks unpretending in melody and ac- 
companiment, is nevertheless of wonderful ex- 
pression. If you do not appreciate it at once, 
play it over and over again, and it will grow in 
beauty under your fingers. Observe the long 
trill on the high C sharp in the second part. 
Generally a trill is only an embellishment; but 
here it is a means of grandest expression. What 
does it express ? 
* What you don’t feel, you'll never catch by hunting.” 

[Conclusion next week.] 
—-> 
Translated for this Journal. 
The Sonata. 
{Continued from last week.] 

Tne next composer to be named in this depart- 
ment is Matrneson. A Sonata by him ap- 
peared in 1713, “dedicated to the person who 
will play it best.” It consists of only one move- 
ment ; the execution of single parts is richer ; 








the theme has value; the working up, however, 
shows more outward brilliancy than inward 
wealth. 

We come now to Domenico Scartattr. He 
wrote: 30 Sonate per il clavicemhalo and 6 So- 
nate per il cembalo in the first part of the eight- 
eenth century. Each Sonata contains two parts; 
the present second, or worked up part, and the 
third are melted into one; there is a resemblance 
to the two strains of the song form. A two-voice 
tendency prevails ; the manner of writing is more 
suited to the instrument than that of his prede- 
cessors; the crossing of hands is one feature to 
be remarked in them. These are the peculiari- 
ties in form. As regards the substance, Scarlatti 
himself designates these Sonatas as an “ intellec- 
tual sport of Art.” Deeper intentions are want- 
ing; it is a bright, lively, genial play of tones, 
often of an over-bubbling humor; yet we find 
traces of a gentler and more serious emotion. 

Scarlatti did not give the world a new form of 
the Sonata as a whole, composed of several move- 
ments; it was only the form of the single move- 
ment of the Sonata, regularly developed out of 
the earlier germs, and in a style of writing eman- 
cipated from the chains of polyphony, and better 
suited to the true nature of the instrument. This 
form, as being that which gives the law. if not 
for all, yet for the most important movements of 
the Sonata, and chiefly as being the most signifi- 
cant among the non-polyphonic forms of an in- 
strumental movement, had first to be developed to 
a degree of perfection corresponding to the high 
intentions of the Sonata, before it was possible 
to do, what was done afterwards, namely, to give 
a rational and regular form to the Sonata as a 
whole composed of several movements. 

We must also mention the Italian, FRANCESCO 
Durante, who published Sonate per cembalo di- 
vise in studiei divertimenti. This is an entirely 
isolated appearance. In regard to form, these 
Sonatas are a transition from the Song form to 
the Sonata form, and are homophonous. And if, 
viewed with reference to historical development, 
they stand below those of Scarlatti, yet as com- 
pared with Kuhnau they show a progress in the 
freer and more natural mode of writing ; while in 
respect to intrinsic matter they may be more rich 
and significant. 

We now approach that musica! giant, Joun 
SEBASTIAN Bacnu, whose two Sonatas in C mi- 
nor and D minor are especially noteworthy. In 
him again we find the Sonata-like combination 
of several movements into one whole. In the 
Sonatas just named he stands, to be sure, with 
regard to form and manner of writing, not on the 
same free standpoint as Scarlatti; he is more in 
affinity with Kuhnau. But he is far superior to 
the latter in his wealth and free control of means; 
and on the other hand he shows progress, as com- 
pared to Scarlatti, in the fact that he unites sev- 
eral movements into one whole, in the manner 
peculiarly suited to the Sonata, so that a higher 
spiritual, inward signification is more strikingly 
recognized than in any before. Bach is a medi- 
ating. transition step to all that follows.— Another 
transition work is the twelve Sonatas of the Padre 
MARTINI per organo el cembalo. These Sonatas 
seem not peculiarly adapted to the organ ; their 
whole style of writing points to the piano. They 
stand in respect to form midway between the so- 
called Suite and the Sonata proper; they are a 
mixture of polyphony and of homophony, and 





with all their artificial elaboration are full of life 
and spirit. 

From the middle of the eighteenth century to 
the death of EmANvuEL Bacu in 1788, when the 
Sonata had acquired a regular form correspond- 
ing to its idea, a new period begins. Here the 
literature grows richer; Faisst cites in all 208 
Sonatas, with 35 composers. After the true form, 
at least what is most essential in it, was found for 
the single movement of the Sonata, the next 
problem was, availing oneself of this, to give a 
regular and characteristic form to the Sonata as 
a whole of several movements. But this combi- 
nation of several movements in one whole takes 
place in very different ways; it is not to be re- 


| garded as a greater freedom, but as a state of in- 





decision, a seeking after form more adequate. 
Three movements become the rule, two and four 
movements the exception; in the latter class the 
Minuet appears already as the second movement. 
As regards the form of the single movement, it 
partly resembles that of Scarlatti, and partly 
appears more developed. Movements already 
occur with a second theme ; but this is more an 
episode, a thing aside, than a counterpart to the 
first theme. It is not so characteristically distinct 
in idea; often its existence is doubtful; hence 
the wavering in this period. We have further to 
notice an enrichment and extension of the song 
form; but only externally, for its enlargement 
internally leads into the Rondo and Sonata form. 
Passages with variations already occur; and of 
the dance forms, the Minuet and the Polonaise ; 
the Rondo form more seldom.—The most signifi- 
cant appearance in this period is EMANUEL 
Bacu, the proper predecessor of TTAYDN. Next 
to him one thinks of Joun Curist1An Bacu 
and Leorotp Mozart. 

Christian Bach’s Sonatas are full of fire, hu- 
mor, freshness, grace; in their style of writing 
they already resemble Haydn and Mozart. In 
the Sonatas of Leopold Mozart you already seem 
to hear his great son, such strong resemblance do 
they betray in general outline and spirit. 

Emanuel Bach’s works show everywhere a 
fine, intellectual, thoroughly sensuous and charm- 
ing character; you feel that with him all is the 
expression of an inward experience ; in all there 
is freshness, fervor, and a noble feeling. We 
have called him the forerunner of Haydn, and 
he is indeed so, both as respects the form and mat- 
ter of his works. With him the three movements, 
in their full development, become the principle of 
form; generally, his Sonatas have a first move- 
ment (Allegro, in short Sonata form), a second 
movement (Andante, in song form), and a third 


movement (Presto, in Rondo form). Bach's 
The 


manner of writing is mostly homophonous. 
intrinsic substance of his works has been already 
intimated, in a few words. I will only cite the 
judgment of F. Brenpet, in his excellent lee- 
tures on the history of Music. He says: * Eman- 
uel Bach, while, unlike the earlier composers, he 
represented in his music the peculiar spirit and 
mode of feeling of the artist, was the one who 
immediately ushered in the modern instrumental 
music; by the representation of the shifting, mul- 
farious moods of individuality he became the 
founder of the modern direction of music,—that 
is to say, the immediate forerunner of Haydn. 
As his principal work we may regard his * Sona- 
tas for Connoisseurs and Amateurs.’” 
(To be continued.] 
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Handel's Instrumentation— His Love of Noise. 
From Sehoeicher’s Life of Handel. 

In his second English sacred composition, he 
developed that distinctive character of modern 
oratorios, the preponderance of choruses, and he 
also greatly augmented the accompaniment, as he 
had already done in his anthems. Prejudice will 
take advantage of every thing. Those powerful 
choral combinations, which he invented, were 
accused of excess and violence; he was reproached 
with having exagverated the orchestra, while he, 
on the other hand, complained of want of means 
to express his conceptions. 

He was beyond his century; but, like all men 
of even the boldest genius, he was subject to the 
influences which surrounded him. Boldness must 
be estimated relatively. Ile dared not make use 
of the big drum, from which Rossini has extracted 
such fine effects in his finales; and perhaps he 
did not refrain from doing so without manifesting 
some regret; for, with satirical exaggeration, he 
is accused of having one day exclaimed: “ Ah! 
why can not I have acannon?” ‘The fastidious 
may, perhaps, object that Handel is outraged by 
supposing him capable of such a regret. But why 
so? ‘The big drum requires to be used with great 
discernment; but it seems to be as useful as any 
other bass instrument. It is to the side drum 
exactly what the bassoon is to the hautboy, the 
violoncello to the violin, and the double-bass to 
the violoncello. It has only become odious 
through the stupid abuse which has been made of 
it; but must we proscribe the trumpet because 
every showman blows it at a fair? must we 
abolish the side drums on account of Drum 
Quadrilles at the Surrey Gardens? If Burney is 
to be believed, Handel would have gone far 
beyond the big drum, for he speaks of a bassoon 
sixteen feet high, which was used in the orchestra 
in the commemoration of 1784, and which John 
Ashly attempted to play upon. “ This bassoon.” 
says he, “ was made with the approbation of Mr. 
Handel,” for John Frederic Lampe, the excellent 
bassoon player belonging to his company. It may 
be, however, that Burney, who, like all men of 
wit, was something of a wag, wished to amuse 
himself at the expense of the credulous, with the 
wind-instrument of sixteen feet in height; but it 
is certain that monster bassoons were made in 
August, 1739, and that Handel made use of them 
in January 1740. The London Daily Post of the 
6th of August, 1739. announces :—* This evening, 
the usual concert at Marylebone Gardens, to which 
will be added two grand or double-bassoons, made 
by Mr. Stanesby, junior. the greatness of whose 
sound surpasses that of any other bass-instrument 
whatsoever; never performed with before.” Six 
months afterward, in the accompaniment to the 
air, “ Let the pealing organ,” of Allegro, Penser- 
oso ed Moderato, Handel wrote bassons e basson 
grosso. He deemed it impossible to increase the 
orchestra more than he did; but he carried it 
beyond all the dimensions to which it had attained 
up to his time. Pope makes allusion to this in the 
Dunciad, when he compares him to , 

“4 bold Briareus with a hundred hands.” 
* * * * * * 

There is, nevertheless, an opinion prevalent 
now-a-days that Handel’s instrumentation is very 
poor; but this criticism is only just by comparison 
with the vast dimensions which have been given 
to modern symphony. In the Julius Cesar of 
1723, there are flutes, hautboys, bassoons, trum- 
pets, a harp, a viola da gamba (the rioloncello had 
apparently not yet absorbed this instrument), a 
theorbo, kettle drums, and four horns, besides 
what is called the quatuor of stringed instruments; 
the first and second violins, the viola or tenor, the 
violoncello, and the double-bass. These form 
certainly a very respectable orchestra. Many of 
his airs have a simple accompaniment of vide 
cello with harpsichord. but this was the result of 
a principle which did not prevent him from 
exceptionally making use of more extensive 
resources. A solo in Rinaldo, given in 1711, is 
accompanied by four trumpets and kettle drums 
(4 trombe e timpani). Composers were then 
extremely careful not to smother up the voice 
with the harmony, and, without desiring to retro- 





grade, it must be admitted that the development 
of the theatrical orchestra is not invariably a merit. 
It has now stepped out of ifs proper place; for it 
no longer accompanies, but takes an equal share 
of the performance; and the artists, in order to 


| domineer over its thunders, are often compelled 





to sing with all the power of their lungs. This 
wrodigality of sound has enlarged our pleasures, 
bat at the expense of their delicacy. It has given 
birth to the bellowing system—a contagious and 
very dangerous malady. How many ruined and 


| shattered voices are we compelled to listen to, 


without counting those which can no longer make 
a public exhibition of their sad state! And to 
what shall this be attributed. if not to the manner 
in which singers are compelled to abuse their 
vocal faculties, in order to make head against the 
excess of instrumentation ? ; 

With the exception of the clarionet, the cornet- 
i piston, and the ophicleide (which were not then 
invented), Handel had at his disposal all the 
instruments which are now known, as well as 
many others which are no longer used-—such as 
the viola da gamba, the violetta marina, the 
theorbo, the lute, the double-lute, and the cornet; 
but neither at the opera, nor in the church, did 
he employ them all, as it is now the custom to do. 
To have done so would have seemed monotonous 
to him. According to his fancy or hi§ judgment, 
and according to the subject which he had in hand, 
he neglected the use of some one or other. But 
let no one be deceived by this: he knew very 
well how to mike a noise when he was so disposed. 
In the MS. of his Iireworks Music, the overture 
has twenty-four hautboys, twelve bassoons, nine 
trumpets, nine horns, three pairs of kettle drums, 
a serpent, and a double bass! ‘The serpent is 
scratched out, for it was a recent invention, and 
very probably the composer could not find any 
one clever enough to please him upon it; but he 
evidently wished to use it, and (serpent apart) 
what remains must have counted for something in 
1749. Nevertheless, Handel had been already 
preceded in that direction. There is nothing new 
under the sun. Perhaps the sun itself is an 
imitation of a mastodon sun, whieh formed the 
centre of some planetary system anterior to ours. 
But while we wait patiently until the disciples of 
Herschel and Arago put on their spectacles to 
read the history of the ante-solar system, let us 
refer to the General Advertiser of the 20th of 
October, 1744, where we shall find this advertise- 
ment :— At the Lincoln’s Inn Theatre will be 
performed a serenata and an interlude, called 
Love and Folly, set to music by Mr. Gaillard. 
To be concluded with a new Concerto Grosso of 
24 bassoons, accompanied by Signor Caporale on 
the violoncello, intermixed with Duettos by 4 
double-bassoons, accompanied by a German flute ; 
the whole blended with numbers of violins, haut- 
boys, fifes, trombony’s, French-horns, trumpets, 
drums, and kettle-drums, ete.” 

The et cetera is superb! It may be supposed 
that the bassoon had then become a favorite in- 
strument, since twenty-four bassoon-players, with- 
out reckoning the performers on the four double- 
bassoons, were so readily obtained. 

Handel knew how. upon occasion, to blow, at 
a single blast, fifty-six horns, hautboys, trumpets. 
and bassoons; but he reserved such effects for 
symphonies to be played in the open air. Never- 
theless, his ordinary orchestra was much stronger 
than it is commonly supposed to have been. Peo- 
ple are certainly deceived by his MSS., and by* 
the editions of his publisher Walsh. Walsh used 
to economize the expenses of engraving by sup- 
pressing many of the accompaniments; and he, 
to save time, only wrote the leading parts when 
he composed, leaving it to the copyists to multi- 
ply them according to his instructions. * * 

If the instrumental portions of Iandel’s orato- 
Trios, as they were executed under his direction, 
had not been burned at the destruction of Covent 
Garden Theatre in 1808, we should doubtless 
have been astonished at their amplitude, for we 
should there have found the “ Briareus with a 
hundred hands.” A few scattered fragments 
serve to show that he sometimes added extra ac- 
companiments.. The Buckingham Palace treas- 
ures have hithert®remained unexplored, and the 





fact does not much redound to the honor of the 
English musicians. They have only examined 
the MSS. of a few popular oratorios, the publi- 
cation of which seemed likely to profit some pub- 
lisher. Mr. Lacy has subjected the whole collec- 
tion to a professional examination on my account ; 
and his labors, which certainly did not extend 
over less than three months (the fruit of which 
will be found in the “Catalogue of Works”), 
have revealed facts which nobody suspected. Mo- 
zart introduced flutes, trombones, and French- 
horns into his instrumental addition to The Mes- 
siah ; but in so doing he only partly did over 
again what the author had already done! The 
volume of MSS. (which has been entitled Sketch- 
es) contains a piece of instrumentation which 
evidently applies to the chorus: Lift up your 
gates. It is thus arranged: 

Violin 1° 

Violin 2° 

Viole. 

{ Corno 1° 
| Corno 2° 
4 Hautb 1° 
| Hautb 2° 
| Bassons. 

{ Corno 1° 
| Corno 2° 
{ Hautb 1° 

Hautb 2° 

Bassons. 

Violini tutti (literally, all the 
large violins—that is, the double-basses and vio- 
loncellos). 

If the examination of Handel’s MSS. had not 
been deferred until now, this page would certain- 
ly have lightened the labors of Mozart! 

And this is not an isolated fact. In the same 
volume there is an arrangement of the same na- 
ture for Jehovah crowned, Through the nation, and 
He comes, in “ Esther ;” and for He found them 
quilty, of the “* Occasional Oratorio.” Who can 
say that there were not many similar things in 
those leaves which, having been abandoned to 
the copyists, are now lost ? 


— > 


Music in Paris. 
(Correspondence Lond. Mus. World.) 
Paris, Ocr. 22, 1857. 

After all—if the Revue et Gazette Musicale de 
Paris may be credited—the new opera (not the 
Africaine—that is an old opera) of M. apd 
will be put in rehearsal without fail at the com- 
mencement of May, which, allowing between 
three and four months for rehearsals (and M. 
Meyerbeer is not the man to be satisfied with less), 
justifies the public in anticipating the first per- 
formance somewhere about the first week in 
September. It is to be hoped that no further 
accident may again render necessary the post- 

onement of this long-expected novelty, since M. 
Fonds cannot be expected to dig up the whole 
repertory of the first imperial epoch. Still less 
would he be authorized in trusting the fortunes of 
the Opéra-Comique to the heavy inspirations of 
M. Ambroise Thomas, or to the lighter effusions 
of M. Poise, one of those pupils of the late Adolphe 
Adam, who, following the example of their master, 
write with equal ease and want of reflection, as 
though to produce no matter what in as brief a 
time as possible constituted the sole mission of a 
composer. Joconde and Jeannette et Colin have 
proved that Nicolo Isouard deserves a better fate 
than oblivion; while Jean de Paris and the Féte 
du Village Voisin are creating a new sympathy 
for the justly renowned author of La Dame 
Blanche ; but Boieldieu and Nicolo, with all their 
genius, cannot now pretend to monopolize the 
theatre in the Place Favart. 

Auber’s Fra Diavolo, with the Lyceum additions 
—minus the recitatives and the cavatina from Le 
Serment (so aggregate substituted by Mme. 
Bosio for the original air of Zerlina)—is to be the 
next revival. How that may take, it is impossible 
to guess. We look in vain among the actual 
company for a gentleman possessing a tenor voice 
and histrionic capabilities for the effective imper- 
sonation of the hero. MM. Coudere and Mocker 
have little or no voice left, while M. Barbot is a 
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mediocre actor, and M. Jourdan an inexperienced 
beginner. One serious deficiency is, therefore, 
likely to militate against the success of Fra 
Diavolo, with which, in other respects. the actual 
generation of Parisian amateurs will doubtless be 
quite as much enchanted as their fathers and 
mothers before them—for the music has lost none 
of its freshness. However—in spite of revivals— 
in spite of Hérold’s Zampa, where weakness and 
inspiration go hand in hand—and in spite of the 
coming opera of M. Thomas—the director and 
the patrons of the most essentially popular theatre 
in the French metropolis are looking forward with 
equal anxiety to the next comic work by the 
composer of L'Etoile du Nord. It is long since 
there has been a stirring novelty at either of the 
great national establishments, and MM. Royer 
and Perrin can hardly be satisfied to leave the 
task of assuaging the public appetite entirely to 
their comparatively plebeian rival in the Boule- 
vard du Temple. 

This allusion to the Théatre-Lyrique may be 
accompanied by a word or two about the present 
doings in that establishment. The Weber-operas 
—Oberon and Euryanthe—would entitle the 
manager and his officials to unqualified praise, 
but for certain drawbacks which must tend to 
make connoisseurs rather offended than pleased 
at witnessing these German pieces in a Sock 
dress. Though not quite so bad as the original 
French adaptation of Der Freischiitz—which, 
under the title of Robin de Bois, met with just 
censure at the time—the works above mentioned, 
and Euryanthe in particular, are very nearly so. 
The comic business interpolated in Luryanthe is 
deplorable, and destroys at once the legendary 
character of the drama, and the design of the 
composer. The incantation scene (the forging of 
the magie sword) is equally absurd. About the 
execution of the music I would rather say nothing 
at all—so indifferent is it, so incorrect at times, 
and so invariably undistinguished by the German 
tone and spirit which are its life. It is to be feared 
that in this essential our neighbors will always be 
wanting, their idiosyneracy and that of the Ger- 
mans being utterly and irremediably at variance. 
The real feature, the genuine attraction (to 
strangers at least) of the Théatre-Lyrique, at 
present, is the singing of Mme. Miolan Cavalho, 
who, in the Reine Topaze (a very flimsy opera), 
exhibits vocal facility in a certain style little short 
of prodigious. Mme. Miolan left the Opéra- 
Comique when Mme. Marie Cabel, formerly the 
leading star at the Théatre-Lyrique, joined the 
first-named establishment; and there seems to be 
a prevalent opinion that one (I need not particu- 
larize) has lost almost as much as the other has 
gained by the change. Certain it is all Paris, 
some three or four years since, was humming 
either “ Les Fraises,” or “* Dame, on m’a raconté 
2;” but those strains are now silent; and what 
he we hear in place of them ?—nothing from 
Jenny Bell, or the Fille du Regiment, at any rate. 
Meanwhile the jocosely venomous Figaro makes 
fun of a special and very elaborate cadence at the 
Opéra-Comique, which is, nevertheless, much the 
same kind of thing that used to drive the Parisians 
frantic, in a part of the city as near to the Bastille 
as the Opéra-Comique is to the Madeleine, at the 
period above mentioned. Tempora mutantur 
—— and cantatrici? 

They have spoiled the Cheval de Bronze. First, 
the introduction of a dreary length of ballet— 
which is dragged in by M. Scribe with much the 
same skill and propriety as the sentimeytal ballads 
in the libretti of Alfred Bunn, Esq.,—makes it 
top-heavy, and induces an anti-climax. Next, in 
the whole cast of the dramatis persone, there is 
not one actor endowed with a spark of comic 
humor, which—when it is pate seme that the 
whole piece is a buffonnerie, and almost every 
character in it essentially comic—will be admitted 
is a serious drawback. Then the singers being 
all “ doubles”—not one premiér-e sujet-te among 
them—renders the execution of the music (which 
is by no means easy) to use a mild epithet, 
doubtful. Lastly but why go on with a cata- 
logue of objections that would fill a column ? 
Suflice it, a masterpiece of vivacity and esprit 
(the music alone is comprehended in this defini- 











tion) is tortured out of its original shape, and 
turned into a mere vehicle for dancing and 
spectacle. What matters that the new darice- 
music furnished by M. Auber should be exquisitely 
fresh and tuneful, when it is inevitably de trop ? 
The idea of making the success of such a work as 
Le Cheval de Bronze depend upon a dancer—be 
that dancer Mme. Amalia Ferraris, or her young 
and very competent successor, Mile. Zina Richard 
(who excels her predecessor in vigor and entraine 
if not in finish). is monstrous. It contains a store 
of musical beauties enough to constitute the fortune 
of a dozen comic operas, besides a finale (that to 
Act IL.) in the largest and most ingenious manner 
of its composer, and a morceau d'’ensemble for the 
eight principal characters (to some nonsense- 
verses of M. Scribe), which has not been surpassed 
by M. Auber himself in quaintness, spirit, and 
piquant originality. All this is sacrificed, however, 
to show and tinsel, and saltatory evolutions; and 
though M. Auber, by his irresistible music to the 
concluding offuwer—* Oh, divin Fo-li-fo”—has 
soared as high as his collaborateur has descended 
low, and breathed life and sense into a literary 
mngot, it is to little purpose under the actual 
circumstances. The Cheral de Bronze must be 
led over to its old home on the other side of the 
Boulevards; and then with the ballet curtailed or 
omitted, the, new finale wil be appreciated and 
the opera endowed with renewed vitality. 

Mme. Deligne-Lauters is ill, and Robert le 
Diable postponed for a time. Meanwhile there is 
some talk of Herr Wagner's Taunnhduser, which 
M. Théophile confesses to have recommended on 
the strength of his detestation of music. Let 
them give the * music of the future” at the opera 


—he says—and make an end of it. D. 
Musical Correspondence. 


Lonpon, Oct. 30.—A new opera by Batre! 
It was only produced last night for the first time 
at the Royal Lyceum Theatre, and IT had the 
pleasure of * assigting ” at the production, admir- 
ing the music, and laughing at the words. In- 
deed, the libretto is more ridiculous than most 
libretti, and this you will acknowledge to be say- 
ing a good deal. The opera is called “ The Rose 
of Castille,” and the plot is something like this: 

Elvira, the Rose of Castille, Queen of Leon, 
has just ascended the throne, and the King of 
Castille has made a formal demand of her hand 
for his brother, Don Sebastian, the Infant.  El- 
vira hears that Sebastian is about to travel into 
her dominions, disguised as a muleteer, to satisfy 
his curiosity in regard to his intended bride ; and 
she, on her part, determines to intercept him on 
the way, disguised as a peasant girl, taking with 
her an attendant. At a country inn they meet 
Manuel, a muleteer, whom Elvira supposes to be 
her disguised betrothed, though Carmen, Elvira’s 
attendant, who is disguised as a boy, has some 
doubts on the subject. Elvira and Manuel of 
course fall in love. Three noblemen of the king- 
dom of Leon, who are plotting against the crown, 
meet the peasant girl here, and are struck by her 
resemblance to.the queen. However, Elvira 
maintains her rustic character so well, that they 
at last conclude the resemblance to be accidental, 
and seeing in this accident the means of forward- 
ing their own plans, induce the peasant girl to 
pass herself off for the queen, little thinking they 
are talking to the real queen herself. The dam- 
sel puts herself under their instructions, but often 
astonishes them and arouses misgivings by the 
hints and remarks she lets fall. The resemblance 
between the queen and peasant now seems more 
striking, and the confusion arising therefrom af- 
fords much opportunity for buffomusic, of which 





the composer has liberally availed himself. At 
last the conspirators determine to arrest the queen, 
and confine her in prison, while they palm off the 
supposed peasant as Her Majesty ; but by a little 
stratagem Elvira causes one of her duchesses— 
a proud, silly, old woman, on whose vanity she 
works by allowing her for one day to wear the 
robes and assume the prerogatives of majesty— 
to be arrested in her stead, and then, when the 
conspirators have taken the duchess by mistake, 
the real queen steps forward and charges them 
with treason. 

Manuel appears at court in his muleteer guise 
with a petition, and recognizes in Her Majesty 
his rustic lover. He is charged with a mission to 
the queen privately, though why or wherefore it 
is impossible to say, and, at an interview, charges 
her with her identity with the country damsel, 
which she and Carmen pretend to laugh at. The 
queen, having outwitted the conspirators, and 
being firmly seated on her throne, subsequently 
selects a husband, and chooses the muleteer, still 
supposing him to be Don Sebastian. The cour- 
tiers know he is not the Don, as the said Don has 
sent a communication to the court of Leon, an- 
nouncing his marriage to some other princess. 
The courtiers, anxious to depose the queen, thus 
desire that she should marry this ignoble mule- 
teer, as such a low marriage would deprive her 
of the right to the throne. The wedding takes 
place, and immediately after Elvira receives the 
communication from Don Sebastian, proving that 
he is not the muleteer. Elvira, shocked at the 
idea of being the wife of a poor mule driver, at 
first, is about to leave her husband; but better 
feelings prevail, and she then decides to forsake 
her throne, and seek humble happiness in the 
cottage of Manuel. 

Now, of course, it would never do to end an 
opera in this way. There must be a happy finale ; 
so, it turns out that the muleteer, though not Don 
Sebastian, is after alla still greater personage, be- 
ing none other than his brother Sancho, King of 
Castile, whereat the conspirators are confounded, 
but pardoned by the queen; the chorus express 
jubilant sensations, and the queen sings a bravura 
air as the curtain falls upon all the happy drama- 
tis persone. 

So much for the story, in which are also intro- 
duced quite a number of minor characters. Per- 
haps it may be as well to glance at the music. 
The following was the distribution of characters: 

Ellvira,....sccccecccccccceccces Louisa Pyne. 
Carmen, .occcrcseceseccccccscosQusan Pyne, 
Manuel, .cvessccccceccccces Ws Eis AEOrrig0On, 
Don Pedro, ...2..cccecccecveccceMr. Weiss. 
Don Sallust,....ee.ceeeeceeeee Mr. St. Allyn. 
Don Florio,.......0+++eeee.Mr. Geo. Honey. 

At the rising of the curtain, for the first act, 
we have a rural view, before a Spanish Posada, 
and a miscellaneous collection of peasants, who, 
led by one of their number, sing a sprightly cho- 
rus, * List to the gay castanet,” accompanied by 
saltatory and terpsichorean motions. Elvira and 
Carmen (the latter dressed as a boy) then enter, 
and in a quaint little duet say that they have been 
lost, and beg the hospitality of the Posada. They 
are asked to dance, but decline ; and Elvira sings 
a very brilliant scherzo,—a species of vocal waltz, 
—which, as delivered in the charming style of Miss 
Louisa Pyne, of course brought an encore. Man- 
uel, the muleteer, now appears, and, after a con- 
siderable amount of time spent in snapping his 
whip, sings a characteristic song: “ I am a simple 
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muleteer,” to a refrain of “clic clac,” accompa- 
nied with renewed snappings of his whip-lash, 
Of course these 


and the sound of a tambourine. 
Jullienesque adjuncts create a sensation, and the 
muleteer is obliged to repeat his song. Then 
comes a weak spoken dialogue between Elvira 
and Manuel, followed by a commonplace ballad 
by the latter: “ Couldst thou, dear maid,” to 
which succeeds a rather insipid duet, in which 
the two parties own a mutual affection, love hav- 
ing sprung up in true operatic style, in the space 
of about ten minutes. 
then enter, Don Pedro, Don Sallust, and Don 
Florio, the former of whom is the head and front 


The three conspirators 


of that offending, and who wishes to seat himself 
on the throne, while the latter is the dupe of the 
others and the buj/o of the piece. They partake 
of the cheer of the inn, and sing a bold baccha- 
nalian trio: “ Wine, wine, the magician thou art,” 
one of the finest things in the entire opera; then 
perceiving Elvira, and noting her likeness to the 
queen, they endeavor to persuade her to assume 
the réle of majesty. She seems to consent, and 
sings-a quaint but unmelodious rondo: “ O, were 
I queen of Spain,” and a concerted piece of only 
mediocre merit closes the act. 

The second act opens with a good expressive 
chorus of conspirators, the orchestration being 
Don 
presses his hopes, ambitions, and fears in a very 
Balfe-ish ballad : * Though Fortune darkly o'er 
me frowns,” and then enter the queen and ladies 


very peculiar and effective. Pedro ex- 


of the court, to the music of a handsome brilliant 
chorus, which, by the way, is effectively worked 
into the overture of the opera. The queen (EI- 
vira) then sings a little ballad to a guitar accom- 
paniment, and Manuel, entering, recognizes her, 
but does not speak. Exeunt omnes, excepting 
the queen and the ladies; and Elvira then, moved 
by a reminiscence of her early days, warbles forth 
sotto voce one of the most exquisitely beautiful 
ballads that Balfe or any one else ever composed. 
The words are not as bad as they might be. 
THE Convent CELL. 


Of girlhood’s happy days I dream, 
My home the house of prayer, 
As in the bosom of a stream 
Seemed heaven reflected there. 
In regal halls where oft I sigh, 
Fond memories with me dwell 
Of many a blissful hour gone by 
Pass’d in my convent cell. 





Oh! call it not a solitude, 
When silence reigns profound, 

With placid smiles the sisterhood 
Keep angel watch around. 

The vesper hymn sings day to rest, 
To wake with matin-bell— 

Oh! peace no home has like the breast 
That sleeps in convent cell. 

Manuel returning hastily, as this ballad closes, 
shocks the ladies of the court by demanding an 
audience with the queen, on business relating to 
her own safety. She grants an interview, beck- 
oning the ladies to depart, with the exception of 
her confident Carmen, who remains with her. 
Manuel then tells how he had met a lovely 
peasant girl, the realization of his ideal, the 
consummation of his hopes and all that sort of 
thing, and then charges the Queen with having 
the lady in question, and Carmen with being the 
boy who accompanied her. The Queen and her 
attendant treat the idea with derision, while 
Manuel remains firm in his opinion, and a deli- 
cious little trio buffo ensues, one of the most 
successful features of the evening. It must become 











really popular, and deserves to be so. After this 


Manuel informs the Queen of a plot to imprison 
her, as she proceeds that very afternoon in her 
carriage to the Palace of Leon, and then retires, 
The ladies re-entering, Elvira selects a proud old 
Duchess as her dupe, induces her to assume the 
robes of the Queen for a day, and feigning 
indisposition requests her to keep her veil over 
her face, and proceed to the palace in the royal 
carriage. The plan succeeds, the duchess is ar- 
rested instead of Elvira. and conveyed to a con- 
vent. In the next scene we have some more ex- 
cellent buffo music between Dons Pedro and 
Florio, to the latter of whom had been entrusted 
the care of the supposed peasant girl, but who is 
quite distracted with anxiety at her sudden dis- 
appearance; for Elvira had accompanied the 
courtiers to court, where on her arrival she had 
at once assumed her real character of the queen. 
To the relief of Florio, however, the peasant girl 
now enters, being of course our protean queen, 
again in disguise. Here, in a peculiar scena: 
“ A simple peasant girl I be,” she states what she 
would do were she really on the throne, dropping 
hints that arouse the suspicions of the courtiers. 
Manuel now enters, the queen announces herself 
and her intention of wedding the muleteer, and 
the act closes with a concerted piece. 

Act Iff. commences with a stupid song about 
Love being the greatest plague of life, by Car- 
men, which, both in words and music, is quite 
unworthy a place in the opera; and a buffo duet 
follows between Carmen and Florio, who agree 
to get married. The queen and court then enter, 
and after a dialogue, the drift of which it is diffi- 
cult to tell, the court go away again, and the 
queen sings a very brilliant but by no means 
striking bravura air. It is evidently intended to 
afford Miss Louisa Pyne an opportunity of exhib- 
iting her vocal ability. but can lay no claim to 
real melody. Manuel enters, a short dialogue 
ensues, Carmen brings a message from the Don 
Sebastian announcing his marriage, and thus 
proving to Elvira that the muleteer before her— 
her wedded husband—is not, as she supposed, the 
Don in question ; and. in her first burst of dis- 
appointment, she upbraids Manuel bitterly. He 
in return sings a lovely ballad—one which must 
in time enjoy a popularity equal to any Balfe has 
ever composed. The sentiment is adapted for a 
ballad, and the words are in the usual lack-a-dai- 
sical style. 

BALLAD. 

’T was rank and fame that temnted thee, 
’Twas Empire charmed thy heart ; 

But Love was wealth—the world to me— 
Then, false one, let us part. 

The prize I fondly deemed my own 
Another’s now may he; 

O ves! with Love, life’s gladness flown, 
Leaves Grief to wed with me. 

Though lowly bred and humbly born, 
No loftier heart than mine; 

Unloved by thee, my pride would scorn 
To share the crown that’s thine. 

I songht no empire, save the heart, 
Which mine can never be. 

Yes, false one, we had better part, 
Since love dwells not with thee. 

At this dulcet strain the woman’s love of El- 
vira revives, and she declares her intention of 
still clinging tothe muleteer. Then exeuntomnes, 
while Don Pedro, exultant at the supposed suc- 
cess of his scheme, enters, and in a fine martial 


song— 
Hail! hail! methinks I hear 
The clarion sounding near, 


gives vent to his joy. The next scene is the 





throne room; and after some desultory conversa- 





tion, Manuel, in a strain that is very suggestive 
of the favorite “ Fair land of Poland,” in the 
“ Bohemian Girl,” announces that he is king of 
Castille, mounts the throne, and the opera con- 
cludes with a bravura air by Elvira. 

The opera was a decided success in every re- 
spect. The artists were frequently encored, and 
the composer four times called before the curtain, 
while, at the conclusion, Mr. Mellon, the leader, 
received a similar compliment. ‘The performers 
all did admirably, and Louisa Pyne has if any 
thing improved since she was in America. I 
must say the same of her amiable sister, who 
took the rdle of Carmen excellently, and whom 
I heard the other night do the part of the Gipsy 
in the Trovatore in a very effective manner. 

Though the “ Rose of Castille ” is not as full of 
striking melodies as is Mr. Balfe’s famous “ Bohe- 
mian Girl,” yet it exhibits a greater power, or at 
least a greater variety, of orchestral composition. 
One feature of it is the redundance of buffo mu- 
sic, most of which is really brilliant and pleasing, 
with orchestral accompaniments reminding the 
hearer of Rossini. The opera will probably be 
produced in America; for though the plot is 
harassingly intricate, the dialogue weak and puny, 
and the humor tame and lukewarm, yet the music 
is really excellent, and must give the “ Rose of 
Castille a high rank in the list of modern English 


operas. TROVATOR. 


New York, Nov. 24.—Last Saturday was 
the opening night of our Philharmonic season. 
The hard times and the influence of the young 
rival in our sister city told sadly on the ranks of 
our audience. Even in so large a house as the 
Academy, the difference of a thousand cannot 
but be very perceptible. There might, indeed, 
be some compensation for our loss, if it only in- 
volved that of the loquacious portion of our audi- 
ence; but unfortunately this does not seem to 
be the case. Those individuals who were not 
ashamed to have their voices distinctly heard 
during the breathless stillness of the rest of the 
house while Mr. MoLLENHAUER was playing, 
sannot be offended at having the fact mentioned 
here. 
by, as to call out in a loud voice which startled 
the whole assemblage: “ Can't people be still! 
I want to hear something! Isn’t it possible for 
folks to stop talking!” This energetic proceed- 
ing, though novel, might perhaps do much good 


One old gentleman was so annoyed there- 


in the end, if others had the courage to imitate it. 
Yet who knows? I fear the only effectual meas- 
ure would be for the conductor to put a sudden 
stop to the music! We could then easily dis- 
cover the delinquents, and the lesson of whole- 
some shame might secure us peace in future. 

I regret that I cannot give you as favorable an 
account of our concert as you have received from 
our But as they 
took the precedence of us in point of time, so 


srooklyn neighbors of theirs. 
they were before us, too, in their programme. IT 
hope fervently that we have heard Spohr's Sym- 
phony for the last time! The overture to Man- 
fred is tinely instrumented, and free from the far- 
fetched combinations and harmonies which Schu- 
mann often delights in; but it is also wanting in 
the inspiration and melodiousness which charac- 
terize many of his works. Altogether, it leaves 
neither a very clear nor a deep impression. Beet- 
hoven’s glorious Leonora is always beautiful, 
wafting along on its mighty tones sweet reminis- 
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cences of that gem of gems, Fidelio. In Berlin, 


where it is always played between the two acts | 


of the opera (its themes occurring in the second 
act), while the overture to Fidelio begins the 
whole, we used to suffer much from an unlucky 


trumpeter, who could never perform the two solos 


for his instrument without a blunder. 
league of the Philharmonic did better.* 


His col- | 
In point | 


of execution the orchestra gave great satisfaction. | 


At this concert 1 heard, for the first time, Miss 
Annie MILNER, whose name has been frequently 
mentioned in the musical world of late. 
a clear, true, though not very powerful voice, and 
an excellent school. 
ocre, and yet just as far from extraordinary. Her 
voice is not sympathetic, and her singing some- 
what cold. She sang the grand aria from the 


She has | 


She is far above the medi- | 


Freischii'z, the rhythm of which was quite spoilt | 


by English words (an English, not an American 
translation), and Qui la voce, in which she showed 
great facility of vocalization. The remaining 
numbers consisted of a couple of solos on the 
violoncello, by Mr. Hexry Moucennaver, 
brother of the two violinists. A gifted family 
these Mollenhauers must be, for this Henry is as 
thorough a master of his instrument as his broth- 
ers are of theirs. The compositions which he 
gave us, though, for a wonder, not by himself, 
were merely calculated to show what he could do 
in his line. In the first, indeed, there were some 
fine passages; but the second, a set of variations 
on “ Weber's last waltz,” (!) was but a combina- 
tion of tricks and fours de force, which seem less 
appropriate for the violoncello, that speaking soul, 
than any other instrument. 

The musical horizon is still very dark. Of 
Ersreip’s Soirées We héar nothing as yet. It 
would be a great grief to many were they to be 
given up. The opera was announced as abruptly 
closed on account of pecuniary difficulties; but 
these being adjusted, it has reopened. Last week 
there was a second matinée, at which crowds of 
ladies assembled to hear a “ stale performance ” of 
To-morrow another one takes place, 
Saturday night 


Trovatore. 
with Sonnambula and a concert. 
there is a grand “ Combination Opera and Con- 
cert Night,” for the benefit of the Fire Depart- 
ment Relief Fund. On Monday Formers makes 
his first appearance in Robert Le Diable, with 
LAGRANGE and Cairo.i, BigNarpr and La- 
BocETTA. Little Cairoli, who is announced to 
appear for the first time in Opera, has many lib- 
erties taken with her name. In the first place, 
this will not be her first appearance in Opera, for 
at the first matinée, where Mme. Lagrange gave 
out at the last moment (for the first time, to her 
credit be it said, since her sojourn here), Cairoli 
most obligingly took her part as Lucia, and ac- 
quitted herself to general satisfaction. Another 
time, the Musical Review, in speaking of a con- 
cert where FrEzzOLIN1 was indisposed, wisely 
says: “ Cairoli sang in her place, thus making her 
appearance for the season earlier than was ex- 
pected.” Another mistake, for not only was Cai- 
roli announced to sing that very evening, with 
Frezzolini, so that in taking the place of that 
lady she merely increased her own duties a little, 


* By the way, I hope the * Gossip ” of the Musical 
Review will excuse me for again referring to my Ber- 
lin experience. He thinks he should hardly appre- 
ciate a Berlin Symphony Soirée, as I described it, and 
would prefer ‘such a dose" at “safe distance, say 
from New York to Berlin.” Very likely he would. 





but she had appeared in at least three or four 
concerts given by THALBERG and VIEUXTEMPS 
earlier in the autumn, and had already won a 
place in the regard and good will of the public. 


a 





Dwight’s Fournal of Music. 


BOSTON, NOV. 28, 1857. 


Handel's “Israel in Egynt.” 
ITT. 

In a tolerable performance, such as we are sup- 
posing ourselves and our readers to have just been 
hearing, even the least technically musical of us 
were plainly much impressed by the wholesome 
strength and grandeur of this first part of ‘ Israel 
in Egypt.” Some. perhaps. thought such a per- 
petually crescendo series of great chorusses mo- 
notonous and stunning; the strain upon the mind 
and nerves was too seldom relieved by the gentler 
melody of song, quartet, or instrumental sympho- 
ny. No one. however, can charge these choruses 
with lack of variety; they are an ever shifting, 
wonderfully contrasted, wonderfully harmonious 
range of mountain scenery. It was the fault of 
the performers, perhaps, if we did not so feel 
them. Their boldness would have been at once 
relieved and heightened by more decided con- 
trasts of loud and soft, on the part of choir and 
orchestra. It is very natural for such music,.— 
being in the fugue form, which is flame-like, 
wave-like—to work itself up into a very storm of 
harmony ; but even storms have partial lulls. and 
there is no musical effect so soothing, satisfying, 
and sublime, as the pianissimo of a vast multi- 


tude of voices. 


But now for the Second Part. For, see, the 
singers have resumed their places, the players 
have re-tuned their instruments, and the conduc- 
tor’s baton is already raised. We may be sure 
that there are even greater things in store, for 
Handel grows as he goes on ; his energy is never 
tdb soon spent; in doing so much for us, he has 
been opening deeper springs of inspiration in 
himself; we shall witness with what new force 
and fulness they gush forth. The subject-matter 
of the Second Part is the sublime Song of Miri- 
am, contained in the fifteenth chapter of Exodus. 
To bring out and illustrate the full sentiment of 
this, by all the resources of his art and genius, 
seems to have been Handel’s aim. 

And now hear what a prelude! a sort of uni- 
rersal prelude ; as if filled with the magnitude of 
the theme, and conscious that this heavenly pas- 
sion of divine praise, which now craves expres- 
sion, contained all the primal, unperverted pas- 
sions of the human soul. The orchestra begins, 
and in as many bars tries, hurriedly but boldly, 
all the harmonies of one key after another, to the 
number of seven,—a whole octave of distinct scales. 
Of course the starting-point is the centre of the 
whole musical system, the natural accord of C; 
with a quick, spasmodic grasp, Handel's strong 
hand (as it were) sweeps through the several po- 
sitions of this chord; in the next bar, he tries 
those of the chord of A; in the next, of D, and 
so on, traversing the circle of varieties and return- 
ing into the noonday fulness and repose of unity 
in C. Itis like feeling every chord successively 
of the great harp of humanity, to satisfy himself 








that each is sound and true, and ready in its turn 
to yield response worthy of the great occasion. 
Then with the instruments the voices with their 
full strength and volume burst forth: Moses and 
the children of Israel sang this song unto the Lord, 
traversing essentially the same circle of harmonies 
from the same point of departure. Upon this 
noble prelude follows the stupendous fugued 
double chorus: J will sing unto the Lord, for He 
hath triumphed gloriously ; the horse and his rider 
hath he thrown into the sea. But as this chorus is 
repeated at the close of the oratorio, we suspend 
till then our remarks upon it. 

In No. 19, we have for once the relief of a 
sweet soprano duet; for now the miraculous dis- 
play is over, and sentiment may follow its own 
law, sometimes absorbed with all hearts into the 
great choral act of praise, and sometimes “ musing 
at its own sweet will” in individual melody. The 
Lord ix my strength and my song: He is become 
my salvation: is the text, on which one voice 
commences musingly a minor strain, climbing 
through several short, liquid, rhythmical divisions, 
but soon, by a regular cadence on the key-note, 
relapses into silence. Meanwhile the other voice 
has commenced a little later, and is finishing the 
same melodic fragment. Again they start, one 
after the other, as before, with the same little 
rhythmic motive, and this time carry it several 
stages higher; and before the second voice can 
finish its imitation, the first with three bright notes 
upon that highest height, plunges down into a 
bolder strain, full of exulting rou/ades ; and before 
the end, the voices riot in triplets, and in still finer 
and more curious divisions, with bird-like ingenu- 
ity warbling through all forms of melodic fiori/ure. 
The form is quaint, antique, full of the Handelian 
mannerism, and not much to the taste of this day 
yet it has an intrinsic beauty that will live. 

Nos. 20-22 are 1. another short introductory 
double chorus sentence: THe is my God; 2. the 
chorus in old ecclesiastical style: And J will exalt 
Him, in which two fugue subjects are regularly 
worked up; and 3. the famous bass duet, known 
in concert-rooms: The Lordisamanof war. ‘This 
last is in the bold, declamatory, as well as elabor- 
ately ornate style, which Handel can employ with 
great effect. given the singer great enough to enter 
into the spirit of it, in spite of its not being 
modern. True Handelian singers and players, 
who get at the /ife of his peculiarity, are rare in 
this day ; and his turns and phrases seem a dull 
and antiquated mannerism, when not taken up 
with nerve and con amore. These songs, there- 
fore, in the hands of such solo-singers as can be 
made available in ordinary performances, seldom 
amount to more than accurate, but feeble and 
inanimate readings, to save the completeness of 
the oratorio. Handel has indulged in some 
exuberance of accompaniment in this duet, con- 
trasting the pastoral oboes and bassoons with the 
string instruments. 

The depths have covered them (No. 23) is a cho- 
rus, beginning in the cheerful key of F, but 
modulating into colder harmony at the thought : 
they sank, till at the close the basses heavily drop 
through the intervals of the chord of A minor 
down to the E below the lines upon the words; 
to the bottom, like a stone. This very brief cho- 
rus is followed by one more elaborate: Thy right 
hand, O Lord, is become glorious in power (No- 
24), whose last clause : hath dashed in pieces the 
enemy, introduces a striking theme, answered and 
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imitated with great skill in the several parts. 
Double choruses still continue to rise, like mountain 
beyond mountain, in unabated majesty and novelty 
of form. The choral sentence: And in the great- 
ness of thine excellency, thou hast overthrown them 
that rose up against thee, seems to convey the idea 
of a power transcending all our limited ideas of 
natural order, by the daring use of discords and 
their triumphant resolution. Of No. 26: Thou 
sentest forth thy wrath, which consumed them as 
stubble, we need but name the subject, which 
Handel has of course wrought out at length in 
the fugue form, the correspondence whereof with 
the spiral movement of consuming flame is per- 
fect. Indeed, to convey an idea of the fugue to 
those not musically initiated, we have often been 
obliged to liken it to flame. 

No. 27: And with the blast of thy nostrils, is a 
single chorus, wonderful in structure and expres- 
sion. Miracle itself could not more hold one 
breathless, than that monotone passage of the 
basses in octaves, telling how “the floods stood 
upright as an heap, and the depths were congealed 
in the heart of the sea.” The separate clauses of 
the verse form four distinct and characteristic 
musical subjects, which continually cross and in- 
| terweave. 
| [To be continued. } 
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| Orpheus Glee Club. 


First Concert. The shabby and dilapidated 
Melodeon—rich in musical memories of years gone 
by—looked light and bright with a numerous, intelli- 
gent,and happy audience last Saturday evening. 
The hall was indeed filled, and the occasion one of 
life and enthusiasm. It was really encouraging in 
these dark days. Allowing for free invitations, there 
was enough of substantial, paying audience to yield 
good profit. Everybody was pleased, and many must 
have been relieved of somewhat of their scepticism 
about the practicability of some yood concerts in an 


economical view this winter 

Musically the satisfaction was without alloy. 
There was no dullness. Every piece yielded a fresh, 
individual charm, and the programme as a whole 
seemed short and sweet. The Club, numbering some 
forty singers, were in excellent condition, as was at 
once evident by the beautiful and harmonious blend- 
ing and shading of tone, as well as perfect precision 
and mastery of expression, in rolling out those rich 
organ-like harmonies of Mozart’s simple but sublime 
chorus of priests: “O Isis and Osiris,” from the 
Zauberflite. The waves of sound were sensitively 
obedient to the conductor’s wand, and our friend 
KreissMann might feel happy in such fruits of his 
training. ‘The beauty was not merely technical ; the 
spirit too was there. The only accompaniment, here 
and throughout the evening. was a Grand Piano, 
played by Orro Dreser, who seemed to have his 
whole heart in the matter. 

A duet from Cos? fan tutte was finely sung by Miss 
Doane and Mr. Krerssmann, and a repetition en- 
foreed.— The Trio, with Chorus, from Weber’s 
Euryanthe, was a new thing to the audience. Such 
a first opportunity of making acquaintance witha 
rare and perfect gem was a legitimate excuse for the 
encore, and it was well the audience availed them- 
selves of it, since twice hearing was essential to the 
right perception of such power and beauty. The 
trio was a group of one central figure, tenor, (Mr. 
W. ScuravusstapterR,)—who sang the florid and 
peculiar Weber melody with much skill and fervor, 
and a fine, clear, ringing voice, especially the high 
tones,—and of two supporters, basses, (Messrs. C. 
ScuravusstapTer and LANGERFELDT, who did well 
their parts. The full tide of chorus swelling in at 
intervals from the background gave some superb 
effects of harmony, and the whole was quite charac- 
teristic of the composer of the Freyschiitz, When 
shall we hear such operas? How would a Verdi 
chorus have sounded after that ! 

Miss Doane deserves especial credit for her ren- 











dering of the great, but singularly difficult recitative 
and aria from Fidelio. Much of course was due to 
the very sure, intelligent, suggestive accompaniment, 
though only sketched on a piano. But none of the 
fine intentions of the piece were lost. We have 
never heard Miss D.’s voice sound more finely ; she 
had studied the piece to good purpose, and the dra- 
matic contrasts, in the declamatory bursts of indig- 
nation and horror in the recitative, in the tenderness 
of the Andante: Siisse Hojfnung ! and in the inspir- 
ed, wild delight of bope and triumph at the end, 
were most effectively yet chastely rendered.—A hu- 
morous trio for two tenors and bass, from the first 
scene of Mozart’s © Flight from the Seraglio,” where 
the burly old keeper disputes the lover and deliv- 
erer’s entrance to the harem, was made quite effect- 
ive by Messrs. Kreissmann and the brothers Schraub- 
stadter, 

So far a remarkably rich series of operatic selec- 
tions, but not one of the Part-Songs proper, which 
are the peculiar music of these Clubs, or Lieder- 
tafeln (Table-Songs”’ are another name for them). 
They are sung without uccompaniment. Part II. 
gave us three of these. The first, the well-known 
Wanderlied, we cannot find to be one of the most 
striking or original of those by Mendelssohn. Its 
musical idea is somewhat commonplace; the fruit 
We- 


to Korner’s words, is 


has not so rare and piquant a flavor as some. 
ber's “ Prayer before Battle,” 
an extremely rich and thrilling piece of sombre har- 
mony, and was grandly rendered. Der 
Wald was fresh and wood-like, and devout enough 
for the subject, as conveyed in the following version 
of the words: 


O wood so green and sweetly smelling, 
I greet thee many thonsand times ! 
Here all the day I'll make my dwelling, 
And climb thy hills and weave my rhymes. 


Hiiser’s 


Of love and freedom gaily singing, 
Along thy leafy aisles I'll go; 

The heavens return their echoes ringing, 
*All full of fond devotion’s glew. 


Beneath thy shades I'll lay me, dreaming 
Of Love’s supreme and nerfect bliss; 
Through thy fresh green, lo! Hope is gleaming, 
And Love gives back Love’s sweetest kiss. 


Thon art a temple sweet and holy, 

Where willing thoughts do heavenward rise ; 
And here I'll render homage lowly 

To God revealed in earth and skies. 

There was a fourth, if it may be called a Part- 
Song.—an extravaganza, very ingenious and grace- 
ful_—namely, a whole set of waltzes, with slow, sen- 
timental introduction, a /a Strauss and Lanner, sung, 
both theme and accompaniment, by men’s voices. 
There was some lack of nice balance in the respon- 
sive phrases between the four parts; but the solos, 
and most of the harmonies, were sung with spirit, 
delicacy, and precision, and the thing took to a 
charm, and was encored. as was the humor of the 
evening with regard to almost evervthing. 

Tt only remains to mention Mr. Scnuttze’s very 
finisied and expressive rendering of De Beriot’s 
10th Air rarié for the violin. This excited immense 
enthusiasm, which the young artist acknowledged by 
playing a beautiful unaccompanied solo by Alard. 





The Hanpetr anp Haypn Soctety will perform 
the * Messiah” in Christmas week, as usual. On its 
success then (pecuniarily) will depend the production 
of “Israel in Egypt,” and other noble works. It 
rests with the public, who will have their own indif- 
ference (not poverty altogether) to blame, should we 
lose it..... The Menpe.ssonn Quintette CLus 
will commence their concerts a week from Tuesday 
evening. (Dec. 8)...... The second concert of the 
“ Orpneus” is set down for Saturday, Dee. 19.... 
The Athenzum exhibition of Paintings and Sculp- 
ture closes for the season with this day 





Erratum.—We attempted last week to say a few words of 
fitting recognition of the beauty of the Ballet at the Boston 
Theatre ; but the types cunningly made nonsense of a sen 
tence by putting “ cunning ” for “ commingling.” 

“ W. D. B.” of Philadelphia will oblige us by his name in 
full. We cannot publish communications of which we know 
not the author. 
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CHAMBER CONCERTS. 
NINTH SEASON. 

IIE MENDELSSOHN QUINTEITE CLUB'S First Concert 

will take place on TUESDAY EVENING, Dee. 8th, at 

Messrs. CoicKerine’s Rooms. Par ieulars soon announced.— 
Tickets are vow to be found at the music stores 

Package of Eivht Tickets (reduced price) Four Dollars. Sin- 

gle tickets will be 75 cents each 


Mr. ZERDAHELYIT, 


The Hungarian Pianist. from England, begs to announce that 
he wiil give Lessons on the Piano-Forte. 

Terms #50 per quarter of 24 lessons, two a week ; $30 per 
quarter of 12 lessons, one a week. 

Residence, 31 Somerset street. Or address at the Messrs. 
Chickerings’, or the music store of Messrs. Russell & Rich- 
ardson 

+ aaa containing particulars, may be found on appli- 
cation 


A NEW COLLECTION 


te FR -——— 


FIRST CLASS SACRED MUSIC. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
HE CHURCH AND HOME: A Collection of 
Sacred Music, consisting of Antuems, Motets, Extracts 
from Oratorios and Masses, Cantic.es, Caants, &e , from 
the works of HANpEL, Haypn, Mozart, Bretuoven, Werer, 
MENDELSSONN, SPonR, CHRRUBINI, Ginvons, Boyce. Crores, 
Cuark, Kine, Winter, Hime, Novetto, and others. A 
ehoice variety of Short Pieces. for Introduction and Close of 
Serviee, and for use in the Social Circle. Selected and adapted 
by Georee Leaca. 
This work is published in one volume quarto, of 232 pages. 
Prive 82.25; in Cloth, $2.50. 
Published by 
Oliver Ditson & Co., 277 Washington St. 








A SUPERIOR SOPRANO SINGER 
Wiches a situation to sing in Church. Apply at Russell & 
Richardson's, 291 Washing on St. 


W. SCURAUBSTAEDTER, 
VOCALIST (TENOR), 


Gives instruction in SINGING and on the PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence No. 12 Marion Street. 


ATHENZUM GALLERY. 
The Exhibition at the BOSTON ATITENEUM will continue 
open through November. A number of attractive paintings 
will soon he added to the collection. 
Oct. 19, 1857 ad 


CLASSES IN PIANO-FORTE PLAYING. 

Mr. F. W MEERBAUCTI begs leaves to state to the citizens of 
Roston and Roxbury thet he is prepared to give instruction in 
Piano-Forte playing to small classes 

Long experience and careful examination of the subject have 
convineed him. that besides the great saving of expense. he can 
offer some particular advantages in this manner of teachirg. by 
which he hopes the young student will be relieved of a great 
deal of weariness which xccompanies the practice of the fir ger 
exercises, scales, &e., and on which a final success so much 
depends 

For further information apply to Mr. M, at his residence, 
Tonic Hall, Roxbury; or address at the music stores of 0. 
Ditson & Co, or Russell & Richardson ; or at this office. 

Ocroper, 1857. 





A CARD. 

ARL ZERRAHN., having returned from Furope, is 

/ now ready to commence his course of instruction in music. 

Please addrees at Chickering & Sons’, or at any of the prin- 
cipal musie stores. 





OTTO DRESEL 


May be addressed at Russell & Richardson’s Music Store, 291 

Washington St or at the Messrs Chickering’s Ware-rooms. 
Terms tor Muric lessons, #50 per quarter of 24 lessons, two 

a week ; $30 per quarter of 12 lessons, one a week. 


i LLE. GABRIELLE DE LAMOTTE has the 
1 henor to anuonnece that she has resumed her Morning 
and Afternoon Classes for the instruction of Young Ladies 
and Misses on the Pinno-Forte. 

Applications to be made at 55 Hancock Street. 





AUGUST HAMANN, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 


May be addressed at Mesers, Russell & Richardson's 
Music Store, 291 Washington Street. 


SIGNOR AUGUSTO BENDELAKI 
Gives Instruction in Singing. 
Residence .......No. 86 Pinckney Street. 


WILLIAM A. JOHNSON, 


ORGAN BUILDER, 
WESTFIELD, MASS. 


"JOB PRINTING neatly and promptly executed at this Office. 
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FIRST PREMIUM PIANO-FORTES. 


CHICKERING & SONS 


Have received the following awards for their exhibition of 


PIANO-F'ORTES 
At the Fairs of 1856: 


FROM THE 
Plassachusetts Charitable Mechanic Association 
+. FOR THE 


BEST ‘GRANDS, SEMI-GRANDS, and 
PARLOR GRANDS, 


“ For most decided and meritorious Improvements,” 
THE GOLD MEDAL. 


FOR THE BEST SQUARE PIANOS, 
THE SILVER MEDAL. 
FOR THE BEST PIANO-FORTE CASES, 
THE SILVER MEDAL. 
FOR THE BEST PIANO-FORTE HARDWARE, 
BRONZE MEDAL. 
FOR THE BEST SPECIMEN OF JIG-SAWING, 
BRONZE MEDAL. 


FROM THE 
American Institute, New York, 
FOR THE 
BEST GRAND PIANO, 
THE GOLD MEDAL. 


FROM THE 
Pennsylvania State Agricultural Society, 
THE HIGHEST PREMIUM, 
SILVER MEDAL. 
—-_-_e 
_ ALso, 
At the Illinois State Fair, 
THE HIGHEST PREMIUM, 
A SILVER MEDAL. 


This House was established in 1823, by JONAS CHICKER- 
ING, and up to the present time has furnished 19,000 
PIANOS. For the exhibition of these Pianos in the United 
States and in England, they have been awarded— 


Eleven Gold Medals, 
Seventeen Silver Medals, 
Four Bronze Medals. 


WAREROOMS, 
MASONIC TEMPLE, 
TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 


MRS. J. H. LONG, 


VOCALIST (SOPRANO). 
Address at Winthrop House, Boston. 








s.B. BALL, 
TEACHER OF MUsSsiIcC, 
Rooms at Rev. A. A. Miner’s Church. ...School Street, Boston. 


GEORGE WILLIAM WARREN, 
(Late at the Second Presb. Church), and again 
ORGANIST OF ST. PAUL'S CHURCH, 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


G. ANDRE & OCo., 
Dépét of Foreign and American Music, 
1104 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


Agents of J. André, Offenbach, Publisher of the complete Edi- 
tions of Beethoven's, Clementi's, Mayéa'vs ant | Moaart’s works. 
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Novello’s Cheap MUSIC, 


(Imported from England) 


3 89 9 Broadway, N.Y. 


To Choral Societies and Choirs. 


OVELLO'S Catalogue, No. 3, contains a list of Music 

for the use of Choral Societies, Church Choirs, and Singing 
Classes, printed in separate Vocal and Orchestral Parrs. 
Containing Oratories, Ouves, Cantatas, Festival Hymns and 
Anthems; Operatic Rast , Scengs, Duets. Tries, Qu: srtets aud 
Choruses; Overtures, Symphonies and Marches; Madrigals 
and Glees; Music with Latin words ; Masses, Motets, &c., &e., 
sent postage free for one cent. 

The Vocal Parts are printed in full music size at the rate of 
three cents per page. 

Novello’s Octavo Editions of Oratorios, 
Of Handel, Haydn, Beethoven, Mende!ssobn, &e , in Voeal 
Score, with Piano-forte accompaniment Handel's Messiah, 
#1 63; Judas Marenbgous, $1 63; Haydn's Creation, $1 25 
All the Oratorios of these great masters have been published 
in this series at similarly low prices. 
NOVELLO’S OCTAVO CHORUSES, 

All the Choruses in the octavo editions of the Oratoerios may 
be had distinct in Vocal Score, with Organ and Pianoforte 
accompaniment, at 3, 6, 9, or 13 cents euch. 

NOVELLO’S CHORAL HAND-BOOK. 

A collection of musie in separate vocal parts. In this work 
are published the whole of the chorus parts of the foilowiug 
Oratorios 

Handel's ** Messiah,”’ price 38 cents each part. 

Handel's ** Jadas Maccabseus,”’ price 38 cents 
each part. 

Handel's *‘Samson,’’ price 38 cents each part. 

These parts are printed in the octavo size with the Alto and 
Tenor parts in the Treble Cleff. 

COLLECTION OF GLEES. 

Novello’s Glee Hive, Part Song Book, and the Musical Times 
and Singing Viass Circular. For purticulars see"Cataiogue, No. 
5, sent postage free for one cent. 


NOVELLO’S MUSIC STORE, 
389 Broadway. New York, 
And at 69 Dean Street, Soho Rymare, and 24 Poult "y , London. 


Messrs. AUGUST & WUL F F RIES 


Teachers of Music, have returned from Europe, and are ike 
to receive Pupils. They may be addressed at No. 17 Franklin 
Place, or at Messrs. Ruscell & Richardson’s Music Store, 291 
Ww pebinges street. 


WILT PAM SCHULTZFR, 
IVES Iovstruction on the VIOLIN, the PIANO-FORTE, 
Wand in the THEORY OF MUSIC. Address at his resi- 
dence, (U. 8. Hotel), or at the Music Stores. 





BOSTON MUSIC ‘SCHOOL. 


The Winter Term of the Boston Music Schoo] will commence 
on Monday, the 4th of January next, at Mercantile Hall. 

Instruction will be given in the following departments :— 
System of Notation, Harmeny, Counterpoint and Fugue, Com- 
position with reference to Musical Form and [i strumentation, 
Vocalization, Practive in Chorus Singing, Pinno-Forte, Violin, 
and any of the Orchestral Instruwents. Price of Tuition $25 
per term. 

Board of Instruction :—B. F. Baker. J. W. Apams, Levi P. 
Homer, J. C. D. Parker, and Wituiam Scautrze. 

For particulars, address B F. Baker, No 4 Rowe Place. 

WM. READ, Sec’y of the facensannancsine 


i Cc. D. PARKER, 


Enstructor of the Piano- forte, Organ & Harmonp, 
3 HAYWARD PLACE. 


J. TRENKL 2. 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence No. 56 Kneeland Street. 


RUSSELL & RICHARDSON’S 
MONTHLY 
CATALOGUE OF NEW MUSIC. 


NOVEM M BER. 
_—_——— 
VOCAL MUSIC. 
KATE, THE MILLEK’S DAUGHTER, (8) 3,G.0 ro 25 
LITT LE MUUSK, Two-Part Song, (A) 4 Otto Dresel, 25 
EARLY FLOWEKS, HOW I LOV E YE, (G)3, w.T Tinley, 26 
WILL YOU THINK OF ME? (G@)3,......... J. G. Clark, 26 


INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 
FORTY-THKEE PIANO PIECES, by R. Schumann, (op. 68.) 

1— Melodie, (C) 3, Bt 
2—Solidier’s March, (G) 3, 

8—Little Humming Song, (C) 3 

4—Choral, (G)3 

5—Little Piece, (C) 3, 

6—Poor Orphan Child, (A minor) 

7—Little Hunting Song, (F)3. 

8—Wild Rider, (A minor) 4, 

9—Little Peopie’s Song, (F) 4, 
lu—Happy Farmer, (F) 4, 

11—May, dewrest May, (E) By. ..... cece evens oe 
12 —Konight Kupreebt, (C) 4, 

13 —Sirihano (A miner) 4 

14—First Loss, (BE miner) 3 

16—Liitie study, (4) ‘, 

16 - Spring Song, (b) 4 

17—Littie Morming wanderer, (A) 5, 

IS— Reaper's Song. (C)d 

19—Littie Romance, (A minor )5, 
20—Kural Song. (A) 5 
21—Rondeo, (A) 5. 

— Andante. (0) 4, 

23-—Little Harvest Song. (A) 4, 

<4—Hlorseback Piece, (D wanor) 5, 
25—Behees trom the Lueatee, (A minor) 5,.... 
26—Andantine, (F)4 1 
27—Lictie Song, (A winner) 6, 
23 — Kecolicetion, (A) 6 
29—Stranyer, 


32-8: renaiee (A winery 6,. eee 
538—Merry Jine, dis 

oo Tires, (C) 6... 

b— Miz 


np Mariver’s Bong, (G mu yor) é 
s Song. (GU winer) d, 
shee, (RMME Bis sic caccenseteseses 
89- Northern Song. (Ff) 3. 
40—Winter Tine, (B tac) 6, 
41—Littic Fugue, (A) ,.....crcvcccsecces esa 
42—Figuied Cuoral, 8 . 
43—S) ivesier Soug 
WILLOW FAKM POL KA, (G) 4,.....G@. W. Chamberlain, 25 
SIX FANTAISI£S on Favorice Scotch Melodies, by F. Beyer. 
1—Fiowers of the Forest, (A) 5 40 
2—Auid Lang Syne, 5, 40 
8—My Heurt is Suir fur Somebody, (G) x .. 740 
4—Mary’s Dream, 5, 40 
5—'T was within a Mile of Ediuboro’, 5, 
6—Blue Belis of Scotiand, 5, 


EXPLANATION OF LETTERS AND FIGURES. 

The letters after the vame of each of thé above pieces, signify 
the key in which the piece is written. ‘lo express the compa- 
rative difficulty of execution of different pieces, we have intro- 
duced a scale of figures, running from i [which represents 
very easy,| inclusive to 7, [which is applied to the wost diffi- 
cult music. } 


RUSSELL & RICHARDSON, 
Publishers, 201 Washington Street, Boston. 





mh. WATEINS & Co. 


(Successors to Reep & WaTKINS,) 
> Wholesale & Retail Dealers in 
iPIANO-FORTES 

AND MELODEONS, 
From the most celebrated 
Eastern Manufactories. 


WAREHOUSE and SHOWROOMS, 
No. 51 Randolph Street,........Chicago, Ill. 


cm. 





ADOLPH KIELBLOCK, 


Crarher of the Piaun aud Singing, 
U. 8. HOTEL. 


SCHARFENBERG & LUIS, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 


No. 769 BROADWAY, corner of Ninth St. 
NEW YORK. 





c. BREUSING, 
IMPORTER OF FOREIOQN MUSIC, 
701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

Dépét of Erard’s Grand Pianos. 
CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY. 


(G> Constantly on hand a complete assortment of American 
Publicatfons. 


MUSIC AND JOB PRINTING OFFICE, 





TERETE, DAVIS & CO. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 

Grand, Parlor Grand, 
and Square 


PIANO FORTES, 


WITH THEIR 
PATENT SUSPENSION BRIDGE AND GRAND ACTION. 


409 Washington Street, Boston, 
(Near Boy Iston Market.) 





TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


First insertion, per line. ... seeee LO cbs. 
Each subsequent insertion, per line........ ++..5 cts. 
For one column, oy lines) first insertion 

do each subsequent. ... $6 00 





Do 
Special notices (leaded), each insertion, per line 20 cts. 
Payments required in advance: for yearly advertisements, 


quarterly in advance. 


a‘—ornrnReneoneenOennaaeeeererea 
No. 21 SCHOOL STREET. 


Le 





EDWARD L. BALCH, 




















